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REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


* About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
great excitement was caused among European 
Jews by the claims of Sabbatai Seva, who de- 
clared that he was the Messiah of that ancient 
people. ‘Though renouncing, in the face of the| 
wonderful accordance of fact with prophecy, the! 
demands of Jesus to be regarded as the predicted | 
Messiah, that ancient people have ever shown a| 
remarkable disposition to believe in false prophets. 
Seva was the son of a merchant of Smyrna, and 
afier a somewhat erratic course in the earlier pe- 
riod of his life, declared himself to be the long- 
expected one of the Jews. He was assisted in| 
this imposture by one Nathan, who personated | 
the character of Elijah, Messiah’s precursor. The | 
deception succeeded to a large extent.” 

“The dreadful extravagances practised at 
Munster, in 1533, if not well attested, would 
seem almost incredible. Certain so-called, reli- 
gionists, with whose impieties no sect in the pre- 
sent day can be legitimately associated, proclaim- 
ed that a neWJerusalem was to be set up in that 
city, which was to attract the whole earth to its 
influence. As they were pretty numerous, and) 
did not disdain the use of carnal weapons, they | 
put down the magistrates, and océ¢upied their | 
places, whilst they filled the whole city with) 
crime and outrage. .. . From Munster, however, 
the flame of disaffection spread into Holland, 
where John of Leyden, already notorious for the 
part he had taken in the first insurrection, was 
proclaimed the apostle of this insane and danger. | 
ous mission, attended by twelve disciples, most of | 
whom were women, This man claimed, by au-| 





thority from heaven to be king over the whole 
earth, avowing that he was commissioned to raise 
an army which should put down the unbelieving | 
powers of this world, He was at length besieged | 
in Munster by its bishop, count Waldeck. For! 


a long time the city held out under his influence. | 


But John of Leyden was at last betrayed ; an en-|that of the three first, one was Smith’s amanuen-| 
trance was treacherously effected into the city, | sis, (Cowdery,) one probably either a relative or| 


and the leaders of the insurrection were punished | 


by exquisite torments, their flesh being torn from | nuensis and a dupe, (Harris,) and.that of the| 
their bones with red-hot pincers, whilst their man.- | eight others, four were Witmer’s and three Smith’s | 


gled remains were exhibited in iron cages. In| 
this insurrection, joined as it was by many who| 


|his life was not irreproachable subsequently eveu 


NO. 29. 





the most extraordinary of any we have related. 
This sect originated with one Joseph Smith, who, 
though he was, perhaps, at a subsequent time 
partially the dupe of his own delusions, began his 
course as an impostor of the blackest order... . 
Joseph Smith was born in the State of Vermont, 
(U. 8S.) in the year 1805. . . . The whole family 
to which he belonged were loose and unsettled, 
incapable of industrious application, and seeking 
their livelihood by digging for treasures supposed 
to be deposited in the earth by the ancient bucca- 
neers, In these exploits Smith distinguished 
himself as a clairvoyant, . . . But as deception is 
suggestive and accumulative, Joseph Smith ad- 
vanced from one lie to another. He pretended to 
receive visions from heaven, and though not yet 
fourteen years old, he found those who were rea- 
dy to give credence to his tale. These visions, 
however, did not alter the course of his life, which 
was at this time, according to the admissions of 
his own people, vain and abandoned... . ‘The! 
Book of Mormon’ was brought forth to the world| 
as a new revelation. It professes to have been| 
found written on golden plates, in a mysterious| 
character, which only Smith himself was able to 
read, and he simply by a supernatural impulse. 
Its contents relate to different periods, and con- 
tain fifteen books, the productions of as many 
authors,” 

* Joseph Smith, who appears to have had Mo- 
hammed in his eye, and to have imitated some of 
his leading transactions, professes a new revela- 
tion; declares that an angel from heaven has di-| 
rected him to a Divine book, long hidden from| 
the world; supports his declaration by bringing 
forward three witnesses, who avow they have 
seen an angel, who corroborates Smith’s state- 
ments, and eight others who declare that they 
have seen the golden volume, But it remains in-| 
visible to all other eyes, and is, as the Mormon. | 


ites pretend, divinely shut up from the view of| 
all besides. On this testimony the Book of Mor- 
mon claims to be received as a special revelation 
from God.” 

“The statement is so loose that one wonders 
at the amount of credit it has received, There) 
was obviously nothing in Smith’s previous cha-| 
racter to render it unlikely that he should invent | 
the whole story. All testimonies concur in repre- 
senting his former life to have been abandoned 
and dissolute, and his own followers confess that 


a clergyman, set himself to compose a religious 
tale, based upon the assumed fact that the North 
American Indians were descendants of the lost 
tribes of Israel. As he proceeded in his story, he 
read portions of his manuscript to his neighbours, 
who became greatly interested in it, especially in 
that part in which he fictitiously related how he 
had found an ancient record, imitating the style 
of the Old Testament. This volume was after- 
wards put into the hands of a bookseller for pub- 
lication, and whilst there was copied by Sidney 
Rigdon, who it is to be observed was one of the 
promoters of the Mormon imposture. Spauld- 
ing’s brother declared that the pretended Scrip. 
tures were altogether compiled from his deceased 
brother’s manuscript. The widow of Spaulding 
bore the same testimony ; and it is added that the 
neighbours to whom the original tale had been 
read, instantly recognized the production with 
which they had been heretofore familiar as incor- 
porated in the Book of Mormon which came forth 
from Joseph Smith as a new revelation from hea- 
ven. Rigdon denied, indeed, the whole transac- 
tion, but in so abusive a style and manner as by 
no means to add to our conviction of his vera- 
city. 

‘*Tbe manner in which this pretended revela- 
tion is compiled, is extremely clumsy and illite- 
rate. Such phrases as the following are frequent : 
‘I saith unto them’— these things had not ought 
to be’-—‘ ye saith unto him’—‘ ye are like unto 
they.” The mariner’s compass is spoken of as 
having piloted these ancient Israelites upon their 
voyage, though well known not to have been ap- 


| plied as a nautical instrument until many a 


later than the professed period. The Messiah is 
called by names not known at all to the ancient 
Hebrews, and of well-known Greek origin. 

‘* If the Book of Mormon have any moral pow- 


\er, it is derived from its appropriation of scriptu- 


ral truth which it adinits, though its interpretation 
grossly garbles the contents of the sacred volume. 
It receives the doctrine of atonement and of pun- 
ishment for sin, and it avows a code of pure mo- 
rality. But certain allegations borne to the con- 
duct of some of its followers, even of Smith him- 
self, have tended to throw considerable suspicion 
upon the practice of the most eminent of its apos- 
tles. Mormonism enunciates an entirely new 
system of church government, dividing its priest- 
hood into two branches, each consisting of many 
officers—the Melchisedec and the Aaronic priest. 





to his first revelation.” 

“If we examine the names of the witnesses, | 
namely, of the three affixed to the first paper, and | 
of the eight subjoined to the second, we shall find 


intimate connexion, (Whitmer,) and one an ama- 


own family.” 
‘“‘ [t may appear strange that an illiterate man 


| hood. 


In these offices, Joseph Smith, as might 
be expected, bears the pre-eminence. It lays 
great stress on baptism for remission of sins. It 
regards the church as a living interpreter of re- 
velation, It interprets the Hebrew Scriptures 
literally, never symbolically. It therefore be- 
‘lieves that God possesses a human form, which 
doctrine is avowed in all its creeds and cate- 
ichisms, It sets up a great scheme of worldly 
| polity, to which it believes that all the inhabitants 
‘of the earth will become ultimately subject, and 


were smarting under severe civil oppressions, it is | like Smith should have been able to invent a story | which affords peculiar advantages to its founders 


calculated that not fewer than a hundred thousand | such as that contained in the Book of Mormon.| and leaders. 


perished.” 


““The delusions possessing the body called|the wonder. 


It declares that ‘no one can possi- 


| But there are other circumstances which explain| bly be saved and reject’ its messages. . . . Of all 
It appears that, in the year 1809,| spiritual religion—the religion of the heart—it is 


‘Mormonites, or Latter-day Saints,’ are some of | one Solomon Spaulding, who bad been previously | mainly ignorant, the visible and external being 
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the leading object of its ambition. How different | 
from the system of which it shall not be said, 
* Lo here, or lo there,’ but whose seat is within / 
Only the religion which can change men’s hearts 
is that which can convert the world,” 


(To be continued.) 





A Fugitive Slave.—As the steamship Keystone 
State was entering the Delaware Bay on the 17th} 
ult., a coloured man was discovered secreted out- 
side of the vessel, beneath the guards, He con- 
fessed to being a fugitive slave, and had secreted 
himself where he was found on Wednesday, prior 
to the steamship starting from Savannah, and had 
therefore occupied that position about forty-eight 
hours. It is most astonishing how he could haye 
survived the exposure, as during the heavy wea- 
ther encountered, he must have been almost con- 
stantly drenched by the waves. He had some 
bread in his pocket, which had become saturated 
with water, so as to become useless. The fugi-| 
tive was lodged in the jail at New Castle, to 
await the orders of his owner at Savannah.— 
Ledger. 

[We have since heard that this poor man claims | 
to be free, and narrates many circumstances that 
make his claim probable. An investigation is 
taking place which, we trust, will result in setting 


him at liberty. — Ed. of “‘ The Friend.” ] 





Furs and Skins.—A great trade is done in| 
these on the Missouri river and at St. Louis, and| 
much romantic incident as well as wealth is con- 
nected with the traffic. 

The silver fox is found only on or near the 
mountain tops, where the colour is perpetual. 
The trappers take them principally from the 
Utah, Sierra Nevada, and other portions of the 
dividing ridge west of California and Oregon. 
Even there, however, they are rare. The fur of 
the silvery gray is larger, thicker, and finer than 
that of any other fox. It derives its chief value, 
however, from its extraordinary and beautiful 
colour. The skins, when pure, will readily com- 
mand from $100 to $150. They are used for 
muffs, and for trimming female articles of dress. 
The Democrat says that the fur trade has de-| 
clined in importance within the last twelve years, | 
At that period, fur was held at $6 and $8 per |b., 
but it is now generally superseded by silk and 
plush. Twelve years ago, no hat was fashion- 
uble that was not of beaver, and the cost of a 
good beaver hat in St. Louis was from $14 to 
$25 ; and of caps, made of otter skin, $15 and 
$20, and even more. Since the decline in the 
price of beaver, that kind of game has been visi- 
bly on the increase. Buffalo and other large} 
game, however, do not increase. They have or 
are rapidly abandoning the large extent of plains 
over which the immigration pours, Being thus 
herded in a narrow compass, the supply must be- | 
gin materially to fail in the course of a few years. | 
—From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil, 


eae eae 


* A-truly humble person is not offended, but! 
pleased with a detection of his errors, if in the 
manner of exposing them, the laws of friendship 
and decorum are not violated by unkindness and 
dissimulation, ‘Ihe resentments of a false humi- 
lity, continually contradict its pretensions, when 
its sincerity is put to the proof. ‘True humility 
leads us to look for the cause of our trials 
at home; a false humility to hunt for it abroad. | 
Hence it is, that with the former, all things work 
together for good—while pride makes us lose the 
benefit intended us, by imputing our disturbances 
to any one sooner than to ourselves, ’ 





| service of truth and religion, they become accept- 


| ficiently aware of the tendency to that fatal effect ; 


to his patient, and a lover of the Lord Jesus, 
| pities, but cannot succour me, 


| those accomplished trifles; 1 would resign the de- 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Biographical Sketches for the Young; 


Intending to show the superiority of the Religion of the 
Cross, to all other attainments. 


J. HERVEY. 


When great talents and learning are, from pure 
motives, and in true humility, consecrated to the 


able offerings in the Divine sight, and often emi- 
nently promote the good of mankind. But when 
we misapply these qualifications, make them sub- 
servient to pride and vanity, or attribute to them 
an efficacy in producing virtue and happiness that 
does not belong to their nature; they occasion us 
to consume our time in earnestly doing nothing, 
or that which is worse than nothing ; and lay the 
foundation for bitter regret in the winding up of 
life. 

The worth and importance of those advantages 
are lamentably overrated, if our estimation of| 
them is so high, and pursuit so earnest, as to dis- 
pose us to undervalue, to postpone, or disregard, 
that most interesting injunction of our Lord: 
“Seek ye first (early, and in preference to all 
other things) the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness ;” remembering that this is ‘* the one thing 
needful.” 

Whilst the mind is occupied with the vanity 
and intricacy of speculation and literary engage- 
ments, and the heart elated with the flattering dis- 
tinctions which they produce, we may not be suf- 


but when the close of our day approaches, and 
the retrospect of life is made; we shall form a) 
true estimate of the worth of all sublunary attain- | 
ments and possessions, We shall then perceive 
that to have our conversation in the world, with 
simplicity and godly sincerity; to “receive the 
the kingdom of heaven as a little child ;” and to 
secure an incorruptible inheritance ; are things of 
infinitely greater moment, than all the accomplish. | 
ments of mind and body that this world can pos- 
sibly bestow. 

J. Hervey, when ona bed of sickness, wrote 
thus to an intimate friend: * My health is con- 
tinually upon the decline, and the springs of life | 
are all relaxing. My age is removed and depart- 
ed from me as a shepherd’s tent. Medicine is 
baflled ; and my physician, who is a dear friend 





“Now | apprehend myself near the close of| 
life, and stand, as it were, on the brink of the | 
grave, with eternity full in my view, perhaps my | 
dear friend would be willing to know my senti- 
ments in this solemn situation ; at such a juncture 
the mind is most unprejudiced, and the judgment | 
not so liable to be dazzled by the glitter of worldly | 
objects. 

“] have been too fond of reading everything 
valuable and elegant that has been penned in our | 
language ; and have been peculiarly charmed with | 
the historians, orators, and poets of antiquity ; but | 
were I to renew my studies, I would take leave of 


lights of modern wits, amusement and eloquence, 
and devote my attention to the scriptures of truth, | 
{ would sit with much greater assiduity at my 
Divine Master’s feet, and desire to know nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 


—— SS 


John Fletcher.—This distinguished man, al- 
though conspicuously lowly in heart, was by | 
nature a man of strong passions, and prone to 
anger in particular, insomuch that it is said he 
has frequently spen' the greater part of the night 
bathed in tears, imploring victory over his own 





spirit; and he did not strive in vain; for so tho. 
roughly was nature subdued by Divine grace, 
that for many years before his death it is believed 
neither friend nor foe could charge him with 
being out of temper on any provocation whatever, 


— Selected. 


—_—>— 
For *“* The Friend.” 


TRUE SILENCE, 

There may be an entire cessation of labour and 
every other visible employment, and yet the mind 
be tossed as by a tempest, amid the turbulence of 
worldly matters, and entirely incapable of obtain- 
ing a quiet, composed and passive state. The 
impotence of man is so great, that he is entirely 
powerless in commanding a state of true silence 
when he desires it; and it is only through the 
condescending mercy of One, who formerly re- 
buked the waves when His disciples were afraid 
of perishing from their agitated condition, that all 
fluctuating and troubling thoughts can be allayed, 
and a peaceful calm produced, 

His disciples in that day avere marvellously de- 
livered from danger, and comforted by His pre- 
sence ; and at this time also, it remains to be the 
experience of His devoted followers, as they cry 
unto Him for help, to realize all turbulent cogita- 
tions to be quieted, and a holy calm prevail over 
the sea of mental commotion, when it pleases 
Him to arise for our deliverance, and with the 
availing language, “ Peace, be still,” produce a 
heavenly stillness, ruling the waves of commotion 
and spreading a covering of serenity. 

In our assemblies for Divine worship, how in- 
capable we are in our own strength of commanding 
this serenity, without the aid of that powerful influ- 
ence which can control all wandering thoughts; 


| unless the same blessed Master is with us to assist 


in subduing every turbulent cogitation and make 
the spirit subject to his power, we do not expe- 
rience deliverance, and are totally unable to wor- 
ship acceptably in the silence of all flesh, We 
may meet together in an orderly manner, and sit 
quicily, endeavouring after a qualification to wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth; but unless 
there*is a continual engagement of mind to be 
faithiul followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, at 
all times, so that we may be enabl@i, when thus 
assembied, to present our bodies a living sacrifice 
holy and acceptable unto God as our reasonable 
service, we have no right to expect to realize the 
true anointing, or witness a display of that mar- 
vellous Power, to our humbling admiration, which 
ouly is sufficient to allay every corroding and 
disquieting thought, 

What adorable condescension to our lost and 
undone condition! What a wonderful manifesta. 
tion of infinite love and mercy is that, which was 
exemplified in the scheme for our redemption; 
that when man through disobedience and trans- 
gression had lost the substance of enjoyment, the 
blessed Son of God should so far commiserate 
us, as to be willing to partake of flesh and its 
attendant sorrows, and even to undergo a painiul 
and reproachful death for our benefit, that we by 
and through Him, as we take diligent heed to 
his holy power and example, might be enabled to 
pass from death unto lile, While personally on 
earth His holy touch healed the sick, restored the 
lame and gave sight to the blind, imparting 
strength to the weak, even raising the dead ; so 
in a spiritual sense, we are quickened at the pre- 
sent time, if we apply unto Him, in sincerity 
and truth; our infirmities are healed, and we are 
strengthened to follow Him rejoicing on the 
way. For His maichless goodness what gratitude 
should arise, considering our entire and total de- 
pendence upon Llim for mercy and help, anda 
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desire to praise Him not only in words, but by a 


One day, Blaise asked his father what was the 


established by the Italian’s researches. This 


pure life and holy walk, with a daily concern/meaning of geometry. He was answered, that it) occasioned the publication of his “ Treatise on 


more and more to be clothed with His heavenly 
garments,—constancy, firmness, patience under 
suffering, forgiveness of injuries, a prayerful soli- 
citude even for our enemies, and a meek and quiet 
spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price. 

It is not the praise of the lips, when the heart 
is far from Him, to which He will condescend to 
hearken ; but when there is an earnest desire to 
submit ourselves as clay in the hands of the hea- 
venly Potter, under a sense of our need, He will 
doubtless meet with us, strengthen and confirm 


is the science which treats of the extent of bodies ; 
their length, breadth, and depth, and the way to 
make figures in a precise, just manner, together 
with the method of finding out their relations one 
with another. Having given this explanation, 
M. Pascal forbad his son to mention the subject 
again. 

Blaise, however, if he might not speak about 
geometry, could not help thinking and dreaming 
about it. His hours of recreation were complete- 
ly absorbed with these reflections, and he amused 


the Weight and Density of the Air,” which was 
shortly followed by another on the “ Equilibrium 
of Fluids.” 

His sister, Madame Périer, informs us, that 
immediately after this, when he was but twenty- 
four years of age, the providence of God induced 
him to read some religious books. He became, 
by these means, thoroughly convinced that Chris- 
tianity obliges us to live alone for God and his 
glory ; and this truth appeared to him so evident, 
so necessary, and so useful, that he terminated, 


our resolutions, and from the dark recesses of| himself by drawing with a piece of charcoal all| without regret, all his scientific researches, and 


the earth, fashion us, as we cleave to Him, into 
vessels of the sanctuary, fit to have a place in the 
spiritual temple of the New Jerusalem. But oh! 
that we may ever remember, though this salva- 
tion is not of ourselves, much devolves upon us: 
we must diligently heed the directions of the dear 
Master, adhere to his instructions, and be careful 
to go forth on his errands, under the strength and 
authority which he imparts. Watchfulness, dili- 
gence, and the single eye to him, are indispensa- 
ble for our prosperity, under his benign counsel 
and help inwardly manifested for our salvation ; 
for we read, “ What man knoweth the things of 
man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spire of God.”—(1 Cor. ii, 11.) lt is by 
paying strict attention to this Seed of life, that we 
are mercifully sanctified, justified, and redeemed 
from all iniquity, and that we become heirs to 
the blessed promise; To him that overcometh, 
will | grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my Fa- 
ther in his throne.”—(Rev. iii. 21.) 
N. Y., Third mo., 1854. 


————_— 


From the Leisure Hour. 


BLAISE PASCAL 


Blaise Pascal was born on the 19th of June, 
1625. His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man of 
considerable acquirement and mathematical talent, 
and Blaise being an only son, his education was 
conducted entirely under the superintendence of 


his father, who indeed was his only instructor. | 


The boy from his earliest years displayed marks 
of extraordinary ability. His infantile questions 
upon the nature of things and their causes sur- 
prised all who heard them, Nor was he satisfied 
with common reasons, but if not thoroughly con- 
vinced of their justice, he searched earnestly for 
himself until he recognized the true. Having re- 
marked that a glass, when struck by a knile or 
other instrument, gives out a sound which ceases 
on the application of the hand, the child directed 
his thoughts towards discovering the cause, and 
at eleven years of age he composed a treatise on 
sound, wonderful for its clear and logical rea- 
soning, 

M. Pascal, as we have before observed, was 
learned in the mathematics. He wished his son 
to be proficient in the languages, and knowing the 
absorbing nature of mathematical inquiry, he re- 
solved, if possible, to keep Blaise ignorant of geo- 
metry until such period as he had mastered the 
Latin, Greek, and other languages. He there- 
fore removed all books on the subject from the 
reach of the boy, and refrained in his presence 
from conversing on it with his friends, Even 
these precautions were useless, The child’s curi- 
Osity was excited, and he often entreated his father 
to permit him to learn mathematics ; but M. Pas- 
cal always relused, promising at the same time 
that he would teach him in due course, as a re- 
ward for his advancement in Greek and Latin, 





| 


kinds of geometrical figures on the floor of his 
play-room. One day, while so occupied, his fa- 
ther chanced to open the door of his apartment 
without being seen, and to his surprise found his 
son on his hands and knees in the midst of his 
favourite employment. But much greater was 
the astonishment of M., Pascal when he discover- 
ed that the boy, by his own unaided efforts, and 
without knowing the name of one geometrical 
figure, had arrived as far as the thirty-second 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, and de- 
monstrated that the three angles of every triangle 
taken together are equal to two right angles, 

Being asked what made him think of sucha 
thing, he answered that he had previously demon- 
strated such and such a truth, which had led him 
on to further inquiry, and so he explained the 
course of his researches from perfect demonstra- 
tions back to his first principles, axioms, and de- 
finitions, 

The happy father, struck by the grandeur and 
force of his son’s genius, left him in silence, and 
hastened to the house of his intimate friend M. 
Le Paillens. This gentleman observing him 
greatly agitated, even to tears, begged to know 
the cause of his sorrow. 

M. Pascal replied: ‘*I do not weep for grief, 
but for joy. You know the pains I have taken 


to prevent my son obtaining any knowledge of 


geometry, lest his mind might be distracted from 
his other studies ; yet see what he has done.” 

The whole history was then related, and how, 
as it were, the boy had of himself invented a sys- 
tem of mathematics, M. Le Paillens recommend- 
ed that this ardent thirst for mathematical truth 
should no longer be repressed; and Euclid’s 
** Elements of Geometry” were accordingly placed 
in the hands of Blaise Pascal for his recreative 
reading. He went through this book without re- 
quiring any explanations, 
age he composed his ‘‘T'reatise on Conic Sec- 
tions,” a work of such acuteness, that the cele- 
brated Descartes would never believe that it was 
the unassisted production of a mere boy. 

During this period he continued his studies in 
Latin and Greek, also in logic and other depart- 
ments of philosophy, in all of which he made 
great progress. His application was so constant 
und excessive, that his health began to suffer at 


the aye of eighteen, About this time he construct | 


ed an arithmetical machine, by which, without 
any knowledge of arithmetic, all kinds of compu- 
tations may be performed with ease. 

Father Mersenne having proposed to the world 


At sixteen years of 


Vesolved from that time forth to devote himself en- 
tirely to the service of religion, We need hardly 
observe, however, that even scientific studies 
might have been pursued by him in a religious 
spirit. 

Pascal had a great desire to write a compre- 
hensive and profound work on the Evidences of 
Christianity. It was, however, never completed ; 
but, after his death, many fragments of it were 
found written on detached pieces of paper, and 
these are now published in a volume, under the 
title of Pascal’s ** Thoughts,” 

Besides these ‘“* Thoughts,” Pascal has left an- 
other work, the “ Provincial Letters,” written 
against the Jesuits. ‘This has been characterized 
as the most admirable prose work in the French 
language; and when the learned and eloquent 
Bossuet was asked, which among all the books in 
the world he would most like to have been the 
author of, he instantly replied, “* The Provincial 
Letters.” 

Pascal had a profound reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures ; it is even said that he knew them by 
heart. His charity towards the poor was un- 
bounded ; and when he was reproached one day 
for his profusion in alms-giving, as sure eventu- 
ally to bring him to poverty, he simply replied ; 
“| have frequently remarked, that however poor 
aman may be, when dying he seldom fails to 
leave something behind him.” 

For many years previous to his death, Pascal 
was a great sufferer, and throughout his resigna- 
tion was most exemplary. Madame Périer, his 
beloved sister, and her family, came to reside in 
| the house adjoining his during his last illness. At 
this time Pascal had living with him a poor man, 
|his wife and little son, to whom he had given up 
one of his apartments entirely out of charity. It 
happened that the little boy became ill of the 
small-pox ; and Madame Perier coming in every 
day to visit her brother, it was feared that the 
| disease might prove dangerous to her children, It 
was therefore proposed to remove the sick child ; 
but this Pascal would by no means permit, affirm- 
|ing that there would be less risk for himself to 
quit the house, [le was accurdingly removed to 
his sister’s, and a few days after, at the age of 
thirty-nine, this great and worthy man died, 
trusting for salvation in the Saviour, 

The character of Blaise Pascal is one we love 
|to contemplate. It presents to our view the spec- 
|tacle of a combination of the most lofty intellec- 
}tual endowments, profound thought, extensive 
'scientific acquirements, and a clear and logical 








a very difficult problem, which defied the efforts| understanding, with true and sel{-denying devo- 
of the most famous men of the day to solve, Pas-| tion to the service of God. He was born in a 
cal, then on a bed of sickness, and not twenty | church full of error and corruption, but, along 
years old, gave the right solution, having first} with his brother Jansenists, may be considered 
offered a reward of four hundred francs to any|as having been in heart a protestant, 

one who could fully resolve it. —— 

Torricelli, an Italian mathematician, performed| “It is an important precept to abstain from do- 
some interesting experiments with reierence to|ing a wrong thing whenever we perceive it in 
the air, which led Pascal to turn his attention to-|time,and when we do not, to bear the humiliation 
wards the subject, and he confirmed the truth| of the truth courageously. If a fault is perceived 
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before it is committed, we must see to it that we 
do not resist and quench the Spirit of God, advis- 


terfere with his religious duties. In the Fifth 
month, 1684, he laid before his Friends at their 


ing of us inwardly. The Spirit is easily offend-; Monthly Meeting, a prospect he had of paying a 


ed, and very jealous ; He desires to be listened to 
and obeyed ; He retires if He be displeased ; the 
slightest resistance to Him is a wrong, for every- 
thing must yield to Him. Faults of haste and 
frailty are nothing in comparison with those when 
we shut our ears to the voice of the Spirit of 
Christ speaking in the depths of the heart.” 
ee 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Eldets, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS WYNNE, 


Thomas Wynne, before his removal to Ame- 
rica, resided at Caerwis, in Flintshire, North 
Wales. He was early convinced of the Truth, 
and was an able minister of the gospel of Christ. 
In 1681, we find Richard Davies calling upon his 
‘friend ‘Thomas Wynne,’ who lived not far from 
Bishop Lloyd’s residence, and obtaining his com- 
pany ina visit to that dignitary. In the begin- 
ning of 1682, about the time of London Yearly 
Meetirig, Charles Lloyd, Thomas Wynne, Rich- 
ard Davies, George Whitehead and others, called 
on Lord Hide about the sufferings of Friends in 
England, particularly at Bristol, and had a satis- 
factory opportunity, ‘ The number of prisoners 
on a list delivered to Lord Hide, to be presented 
to the king, amounted to one hundred and thirty- 
nine; of which there were eighteen aged women, 
from sixty and upwards, and eight children, In 
the latter end of the list it was said, ‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ ” 

Soon after Yearly Meeting, Thomas Wynne 
must have sailed for America. He was at the 
first Monthly Meeting held in Philadelphia, Elev- 
enth month 9th, 1682, and was one of those ap- 
pointed to select a site for a meeting-house, and 
to consider of the manner and form of the build- 
ing. He was elected one of the first Assembly of 
the Province, which met at Chester, Tenth month 
4th, 1682, and of the second, which assembled in 
Philadelphia, First month 12th, and again Eighth 
month 24th, 1683. Of this last assembly he was 
chosen speaker. His business in Philadelphia 
appears to have been that of a surveyor; and 
he was, according to Proud, “a person of note 
and good character.” Whiting says that he was 
‘*an antient, eminent public Friend.” 

Before his removal to America, he had employ- 
ed his pen in defence of the Truth he professed. 
His first essay as an author was printed in 1677, 
and was entitled, “‘ The antiquity of the Quakers 
proved out of the Scriptures of Truth.” This 
brought forth an antagonist with an abusive attack 
on the book and the Quakers. The title of this 
attack, as we learn from ‘Thomas Wynne’s reply 
to it, was, * Work for a Cooper.” In 1679, 
Thomas came out with a defence and answer to 
his opponent twice as large as his orignal work. 
It was called, “An antichristian conspiracy de- 
tected, and Satan’s champion defeated ; being a 
reply to an envious, scurilious libel, called Work 
for a Cooper, &c.” 

In America he was much employed in religious 
matters, as well as in public affairs. He was one 
appointed by his brethren to prepare a brief, yet 
full account of the order of Society in the meet- 
ings for discipline in England, that it might be for 
the government of the meetings here. ‘The vari- 
ous religious services in which he was employed, 
indicate that he had not permitted the public 
affairs in which he was necessarily engaged to 
eat out his living concern for the Truth, or to in- 


| guilty. 





visit with his wife to England, on business, and 
requesting their consent. ‘The meeting consider- 
ing the matter agreed thereto, and directed a cer- 
tificate to be prepared to Friends in “ England, 
Wales and elsewhere,” signifying that Friends 
were consenting to his departure. 

Thomas Wynne had married a widow, Eliza- 
beth Rowden, and a daughter of her’s of the same 
name with the mother, being about accomplishing 
her marriage with John Brock, the parents delay- 
ed sailing until the Sixth month, that they might 
be with them on that important occasion, Ed- 
ward Jones, a valuable friend from the other side 
of the Schuylkill, belonging to what was after. 
wards called Harford or Haverford Monthly 
Meeting, had married it appears another daughter 
of Elizabeth Rowden, or one of Thomas Wynne’s, 
We find this extract given in Proud, under date 
1683, as a note to William Penn’s account of the 
province, ‘ Edward Jones, son-in-law to Thomas 
Wynne, living on the Sculkil, had, with ordinary 
cultivation, for one grain of English barley, sev- 
enty stalk and ears of barley: and it is common 
in this country, from one bushel sown, to reap 
forty, often fifty, and sometimes sixty, and three 
pecks of wheat sow an acre here.” 

There is reason to believe that Thomas Wynne 
and wife accompanied William Penn to England 
in the Ketch Endeavour, which sailed from Phila- 
delphia on the 12th of the Sixth month, and which 
after a voyage of about seven weeks, made her 
port in England. We have little information re- 
specting his labours in that journey, but we find 
him in the Ninth month in London. On the 23d 
of that month, his friend William Gibson, who 
had written a postscript to his last publication, 
was buried. A meeting was held on this occa- 
sion in White-hart-court meeting-house, and it 
was thought that more than one thousand persons 
attended the body to the burial place. At the 
grave it was publicly said of the body, ‘that it 
had been often beaten and imprisoned for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Soon after this, Thomas Wynne and twenty- 
three others who were on their way to White- 
hart-court meeting-house, being stopped in Angel- 
court, by the officers of the law, and there arrest- 
ed, were committed to prison. On the 8th of the 
Tenth month, they were brought before the ses- 
sions at Guildhall, on the charge of being guilty 
of a riotous assembly with force and arms, &c., 
in White-hart-court. The prisoners plead not 
In the first place they had not been in 
White-hart-court, as the evidence produced for 
the prosecution itself testified. This objection 
was overruled, on the ground that the place where 
they were arrested was in the same ward of the 
city. They then stated that their being together 
in Angel-court was not intentional, but accidental, 
as they had been stopped whilst passing through, 
The only evidence given against them was, that 
they were arrested in a common thoroughfare 
when a woman spoke, the witness knew not what, 
Notwithstanding the errors in the charge, and 
the nature of the evidence, the prisoners were all 
committed to Newgate, and fined. 

How long Thomas Wynne remained in Eng- 
land we do not know; but on his return to Ame- 
rica, he settled in Sussex, one of the three lower 
counties. ‘To represent this county about the 
first of 1688, he was elected to the assem- 
bly, and was a diligent and efficient member 
thereof. ‘That body met in Philadelphia, ‘Third 
month 10th, 1688, and continued its sittings until 
the 19th, and in that short period transacted much 





business. On all the most important committees, 
Thomas Wynne was one, and perhaps on account 
of his age and experience. was generally named 
first. During the meeting of the assembly we 
find him pleading before council against one of 
the rangers of Sussex county, who had killed a 
poor man’s hogs, as he thought unrighteously, if 
not unlawfully. 

On the 6th of the Fifth month, Rachel Lloyd, 
a daughter of Thomas Lloyd, deputy governor of 
the province, was married to Samuel Preston, 
The marriage was accomplished.at a meeting held 
at the house of Frances Cornwall, in Sussex, and 
Thomas Wynne, his wife and children, were 
among the signers of the certificate. Probably 
this was the meeting to which they then belonged, 
In the Eleventh month, 1689, he was appointed 
one of the justices of the peace for Sussex coun- 
ty, which office he seems to have held until he 
returned to Philadelphia to reside, towards the 
close of the year 1691. He was at the Monthly 
Meeting in the latter place in the Eleventh month, 
and on the 26th of the Twelfth month, of that 
year, and the appointments of his brethren mani- 
fested that they still had a high opinion of his 
weight and judgment. In less than three weeks 
after his last meeting, his earthly course termi- 
nated. Ripe in years, and rich in the respect of 
his fellow citizens, he was translated with short 
illness from his earthly scene of labour, to receive 
the reward of faithful dedication to the Lord’s 
service. He was buried at Philadelphia, First 
month 17th, 1692. 

THOMAS OLIVE. 

Thomas Olive, of Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, England, was convinced of the Truth 
in 1654 or 1655, when William Dewsbury visited 
that country. Being faithful to the requirings of 
his heavenly Father, he was soon made a sufferer 
for the testimony of Jesus. In 1657, he with 
some others on a First-day of the week, were ar- 
rested whilst on their way to their religious meet- 
ing, and were fined as ‘* Sabbath breakers” for 
this Christian duty. 

On the 20th of the Third month, 1666, he was 
arrested for being ata religious meeting in the 
house of John Mackerness, in Finden, and was 
imprisoned for a long time at Northampton for 
this offence. During this imprisonment he came 
forth as an author. His writing which was pub- 
lished the same year, bears this title, * A signifi- 
cation from Israel’s God to England’s rulers and 
inhabitants, from the highest to the lowest, con- 
cerning what hereafter shall ensue. Through a 
servant of the Lord who desires the returning to 
the Lord, and reformation of the lives of those 
who are yet enemies to the Lord and themselves, 
that they may escape what the Lord hath threat- 
ened against the workers of iniquity.” ‘This little 
book is a warning to the inhabitants of the land, 
and to the king and priests, for the cruelty exer- 
cised by them, and in their names, upon innocent, 
inoffensive subjects, wliose only crime was wor- 
shipping the Lord according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. In a postscript he adds, 
“Concerning the now afflicted, suffering people 
of the Lord called Quakers, who are accounted 
by many in this age, as the off-scouring of all 
things, and a people not fit to live in the land of 
their nativity. Many wise professors, who are 
not faithful to anything, say they are a stubborn, 
self-willed people, who run themselves into suffer- 
ings which they need not, and so seek their own 
ruin. ‘Thus they that fear the Lord and depart 


from iniquity, are become a scorn and a by-word 
amongst those who can act in their own wills,— 
| who please, serve and love themselves before the 
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eS, Lord.” ‘Certainly you shall know they con-| causes which threatened no painful results, Thus | profession, and by faithfulness to the light of Christ 
int tend not for trifles, but that which they seek and|are we suspended by the slenderest ties over the |in the heart, be enabled to uphold in their purity the 
ed suffer for, is of more value than earthly crowns,| brink of death, and we know not what a day or | doctrines and testimonies which have distinguish- 
we an inheritance everlasting and incorruptible, that} an hour may bring forth. If we knew certainly |ed us as a people, their labours might, through the 
of their souls may live and rest in the kingdom that| when and how we should die, we would watch | continued mercy of the Master of our assemblies, 
da hath no end, when time and place shall be no/ unto prayer, and the uncertainty which rests upon | have fastened as a nail in a sure place, and been 
, if more. Happy and blessed will they be in the|our fate, so far from inducing carelessness, | of singular service in the promotion of that work 
tribulating day, who have an inheritance thereof.” | should awaken us to still greater watchfulness,— | they were professedly engaged in,—the restora- 
yd, “The faithful in heart who seek nothing but the} Selected. tion of true unity and harmony in Society. 
of glory of the Lord, and can serve none but Him, oo There is no other way for the wound of the 
on. shall walk bold as lions, with their lives in their L For “The Friend.” | daughter of Zion to be healed, but by individu- 
eld hands, blessing and praising the Lord,—the God Restoration of True Unity. ally striving to be obedient to manifested duty, 
ind of their salvation.” ‘In the power of the life of} The unity and fellowship of the gospel is an| whereby an advancement will be experienced in 
ere their God they shall live and reign, triumphing| unspeakable favour bestowed upon the church by |the path of safety ; and submitting with all readi- 
bly over death, hell and destruction,—glorifying God| her holy Head, but is only witnessed by those| ness to the restraints of the daily cross, we shall 
ed, in soul, body and spirit.” members who abide in him, agreeably to his own| know what it is to be crucified to the world, and 
ted After drawing a picture of the glory and re-| words, “I am the vine ye are the branches, as|the world unto us; we shall then be favoured to 
un- joicing of the true Israel of God in the day of its|the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it|see the beauty and harmony of the doctrines of 
he brightness, he concludes thus, “ Hasten this thy| abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide | the gospel, as promulgated by our early Friends, 
the work oh Lord! and prosper it according to thy|in me.” As we individually abide in Christ the|aud we will maintain them not merely because 
hly pleasure ;—to which my soul and spirit saith|true vine, receiving the same nourishing influence they are set forth in the standard writings of the 
ith, amen! amen! hallelujah! glory, honour and praise | therefrom, a oneness of feeling is witnessed, bind-| Society, but because the Spirit of Truth in our 
hat unto Him that liveth and reigneth forever.” ing us together in the bundle of love and life, and| hearts beareth witness that they are true and in 
ini- The piece he says was “ written in Northamp-| making us one another’s joy in the Lord. accordance with the mind and will of God, as 
his ton county gaol, the 3d of the Fifth month, 1666,| It therefore is a subject of the greatest import-|conveyed through the holy penmen who wrote 
eks where I am a prisoner, with near eighty more of| ance to every individual, to be found in the path|the Scriptures as they were moved by the Holy 
mi- the people of the Lord, who, at this day, suffer} of obedience to the Spirit of Christ revealed in the| Ghost. Being made living witnesses of the re- 
t of for the testimony of a pure conscience, waiting| heart, whereby all may come to realize the flow- | surrection power of the Lord Jesus, we shall not 
ort for the Lord to plead our cause, and clear our| ing of the heavenly sap to their own comfort, and | become weary of these precious doctrines, nor of 
sive innocency in the face of all our enemies.” the edification of the body. Where any become | the testimonies which sprung therefrom, and which 
rd’s (To be continued.) unfaithful, and do not abide in the vine, they are| have descended as an inheritance to us, but we 
irst — in the situation of those spoken of by our Lord, |shall be engaged to join hand to hand, and lay 
Belected. “If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a | shoulder to shoulder, in carrying on the great 
THE CHRISTIAN PATH. branch and is withered ;” and not only so, but all work so nobly begun by those faithful sons of the 
Traveller through this vale of tears, the branches in whom the life-giving sap flows, | morning, and through the quickening virtue of 
mp- vee ae fears? are affected by the breach in the heavenly com- | Divine life, the language of the psalmist would 
‘uth Till thou chink he must prevail? pact, and suffering ensues therefrom to all that|again be applicable, Behold how good and how 
ited Do the clouds that intervene keep their habitation in the Truth, pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
s of Dim the light thou once hast seen ? There is another kind of unity, if unity it may| unity; it is like the dew of Hermon or like the 
rer Dost thou fear thy faith is gone, be called, which springs not from the living virtue | dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion, 
vith And that thou art left alone of Christ in the heart, but is superficial. ‘Though |for there the Lord commanded the blessing even 
on. A wanderer on life's dreary coast, such as have got no deeper than this may boast | life forevermore,” 
Thy guide and comfort nearly lost? 4 . es y | 5 “ee 
eet. Hear a fellow-traveller’s lay— much of their attainments as being in unity one| Faithfulness and Christian forbearance ought 
for One who has trod the painful way ; with another, it is little better than an outward |to be the clothing of every individual amongst 
Who, in the journey he has past, agreement in a certain course, while the true bond | us; striving to arrive at that situation, in which 
was ~erbagas bate ten, be aon ee of perfectness, which binds together the regene- |self is slain by the Word of God, which is quick 
the While many a thorn has pierced his feet : rated followers of the Lamb is wanting. Our re-|and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
was But matchless Mercy hitherto ligious Society is at this time greatly suffering on | dividing asunder between soul and spirit, the joints 
| for Has interposed and helped him through, account of a breach of that unity which is trom |and the marrow, and isa discerner of the thoughis 
ame And e’en enabled him to raise, — the holy Head, produced by the unfaithfulness in | and intents of the heart, not on this side, nor on 
pub- 9 times the joyful song of praise. principle and in practice of many of the members, | that side, but on all sides, As this feeling pre- 
patience then possess thy soul; : ‘ ; : 
nifi- Stand still ; for while the thunders roll, and which causes the faithful to go mourning on | vails among us, the Healer of breaches and Re- 
and Thy Saviour sees thee through the gloom, their way, while at times they can adopt the lan-| storer of paths to dwell in, will work for us and 
son- And will to thy assistance come. guage of the prophet, “ Spare thy people O Lord, |in us, softening down those feelings which have 
tha Trust, humbly trust in his defence ; and give not thine heritage to reproach.” separated friend from friend, and brother from 
ig to we thy hope and contisence ; A number of the Yearly Meetings on this con-| brother, until every germ of hardness would be 
o him apply in fervent prayer ; . . ‘ 7 é : ; A esd 
hose On him, in faith, cast all thy care; tinent not long since united in the appointment of | removed, and the unity of the spirit in the bond 
ves, Then will the tempest pass away, committees to meet in conference, and labour for|of peace would be restored, under the influence 
reat- Then will the night give place to day, the restoration of unity and harmony in Society.| whereof, the language would again be uttered, 
little And thou, rejoicingly, shalt find If they have been enabled to effect much in that|‘ Come let us go up to the mountain of the Lord 
and, Se echoes sete Wn a great and good cause, we doubt not every lover |and to the house of the God of Jacob, for he will 
xer- Completely to the will divine; of the Lord Jesus, and of that unity which flows|teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
cent, To fix thy heart on things above; from him, can rejoice at it. But it strikes the) paths, for out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
wor: To fill thy soul with heavenly love; mind very forcibly, that if that conference, in-|the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
s of And through the power of mighty grace, stead of preferring grave charges against two| Qhio, Third mo. 1854. 
dds am Sk thee Ree ak, qheaious peace Yearly Meetings tor the course they have seen| — 
— Where saints and angels round the throne : 7 - - i y 
ople Forever sing, “Thy will be done.” right to pursue on a subject of deep interest, had} Gutta Percha,—lin the year 1844, two hun- 
nted had its attention turned to the unsound doctrines | dred pounds of a new species of gum were shipped 
f all Uncertainty of Life-—A recent notice states|that have been published by members of our So-|from the port of Singapore. It was considered 
id of that a boy died from the effects produced by a/ciety, which have been the main cause of the dis-| doubtful at the time whether the gum could ever 
are blow from a snow-ball, and another of the death| unity amongst us, and agreeably to primitive zeal | be rendered sufficiently useful to mankind to be- 
orn, ofa hardy man from the accidental stroke of a/and practice, had come forth boldly in testimony | come an article of commerce, The experiment, 
iffer- whip-lash on the eye. So we have heard of one against them, and in pressing the necessity of a however, succeeded, More than twenty thousand 
own dying from the sting of a bee, and another from faithful support of the discipline in that spirit in | pounds were exported in the succeeding year. 
spart the puncture of a pin on the finger. Such con-| which it was first instituted, so that the rights of |The fame of the article spread North, South, East, 
word nections of seemingly inadequate causes with fatal members might be protected, as well as a godly and West; ‘men, women, and children were em. 
~ results are not infrequent. If men sometimes|care extended over all within the Society, to in-| ployed in its collection, and the new trade has 
e the 
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survive the most terrible injuries, others die from|duce them to walk as becomes our high and holy | increased in magnitude and extent with every 
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successive year. In the year 1849, more than |tusks, at which time his mouth will be complete. | vessels which arrived at Trebizond in 1852, was , 
two million of pounds, or a thousand tons of gutta| At six the grooves and hollows will begin to fill| 171 Ottoman, 21 Austrian, 29 British, 2 Russian, cal 
percha, were exported from Singapore alone. up alittle. At seven the grooves will be nigh|2 Greek, 1 Danish, 1 Ionic, and 1 French, no 

—— filled up, except the corner teeth, leaving little} It is a little remarkable that there are no Ame- pa: 
Titles in the Turkish Empire.—The frequent | brown spots in their place. At eight the whole| rican vessels which are engaged in the trade of gel 
use of the words, “ Sultan,” “ Porte,” &c., in the | of the hollows and grooves are filled up. At nine Trebizond. By our treaty with Turkey, we have bul 
newspapers publishing accounts of affairs in Tur- | there is very often seen a small bill to the outside| the right to pass the Dardanelles, and go into the cal 
key at the present time, are erroneously under-|corner teeth: the point of the tusk is worn off,| Black Sea; and when we consider the enterprise dif 
stood by many persons, and the part that was concave begins to fill up|of our merchants, it is a little strange that some is | 
“‘ The Sublime Porte” is the official title of the | and become rounding; the squares of the central|have not ventured upon that trade. However, ph 
Government of the Ottoman Empire, and not the | teeth begin to disappear, and the gums leave them | the trade of the Black Sea is not one that would sin 
; title of any officer of the government, as many | small and narrow at the top. prove very inviting tous. We could hardly ex. sol 
suppose it to be. a pect to compete with Great Britain in supplying liv’ 
The Ottoman Emperor is called Sultan, or . Galatz or Ibraila, with cotton twist, nor have we cat 
Grand Sultan, or Grand Seignior, according to Commerce of the Black Sea, any occasion for their wheat and corn. Other fir 
the fancy of the person speaking or writing.| A new interest is given to this great inland sea, | parts of the world furnish to us a more inviting pla 
They all mean the same thing. from the fact that it is immediately connected | and lucrative trade, and this accounts for our not qui 
Pacha is the governor of a province, and ac-|with the war which is being prosecuted in that} penetrating into the Black Sea. it | 
cording to the importance of his province, he is|quarter. As our connection with that part of the| Though the commerce of the Black Sea is of fle: 
distinguished by one or two or three tails, Every | world is only commercial, a view of the trade on| course important to Turkey, and not without in. ho 
a Pacha has his own army in his own province,|that sea may be interesting to a portion of our|terest to the other commercial nations, there is is 
distinct from the grand army gf the Empire. Ajreaders. The most important river which flows|one drawback to that trade, The sole outlet of de 
Pacha with three tails has the power to punish |into the Black Sea is the Danube, which for its| the waters of the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora 
with death any agent whom he employs, or any |size and the amount of ils navigation may be|is the Dardanelles, or the Hellespont, a passage 
individual who seems to threaten the general |considered the Mississippi of Europe, It is about| whose navigable width scarcely exceeds two 
safety. 2000 miles in length, and descends from its source|thousand yards for nearly thirty miles, The 
Bey is a sub-governor under the Pacha. to its mouth, about 2180 feet. The steam navi-| owners of this Strait can with ease cut off all 
The Divan is the Council of State, and con-| gation of the Danube may be said to commence| communication with the Black Sea, or any mari- ter 
sists of the principal ministers. at Vienna. In its progress through Turkey, the| time power with two or three ships might in time ha 
The Reis Effendi is high chancellor of the em-|stream varies in breadth from 1400 to 2108|of war blockade the entrance, and so cut off all er! 
pire, and stands at the head of all the body of| yards, and its average depth about 20 feet. Its|/the trade. In the approaching war, as England TI 
attorneys—which body is thought to contain the| mouth is much obstructed by sand banks, and of|and France will command the Mediterranean, fac 
best informed men of the nation. the five passages through which it flows into the|they can control the commerce of these seas, ha 
Cadi is a sort of judge or justice of the peace. | Black Sea, one only is of sufficient depth of wa-| Turkey will not, therefore, suffer in her trade, — 
To order the bastinado on common people, to im-|ter to permit of navigation: and this channel is|though the war be protracted. The trade of the dit 
pose a fine on a rich Greek or European, to|becoming more shoal every year; and unless| Black Sea will not be materially interrupted, ex- ap 
condemn a thief to be hanged, is about all the|some means be taken to remove these obstruc-|cept so far as war interrupts business,—Ad/as. de 
duty of an ordinary Cadi.—Boston Transcript, |tions, the commerce of this noble river will ulti- —_— er’ 
imately be destroyed. The Religious Feeling of the North against the an 
Oysters.—According to the Baltimore Ameri-| In 1849, 588 vessels with loaded cargoes ar- Nebraska Bill.—A friend, who has access to tui 
can, the product of the oyster trade of the city is| rived at Galatz, one of the principal towns on the| more than fifty religious papers, representing the fic 
equal to or greater than the product of all the | Danube ; and the value of the imports was $2,-| views of all the various churches in the non- Ti 
wheat and corn raised in the State of Maryland, | 600,000, and of the exports $2,000,000. The|slaveholding States, informs us that he has not un 
The whole shores of the Chesapeake Bay and its |commerce of Ibraila is about equal to that of Ga-| yet met with the first religious paper of any kind mi 
tributaries are adapted to the growth of the oys-|latz. ‘Their exports are principally wheat and|that has spoken at all, and they have generally cil 
ter, and as but one year is required for their full| Indian corn, suet and preserved meats; and the| spoken upon it, which does not warmly oppose Ski 
growth, an immense profit accrues to those en-| imports are principally English manufactures, of Senator Douglas’s Nebraska bill. He also states Sy 
gaged in the business—a profit which is estimated 'which cotton yarn is one of the chief articles,| that no political question has ever taken so strong co 
at some three hundred to six hundred per cent, | though sugar and iron make a considerable sum.|a hold upon the religious feelings of all parties at Fi 
There are 250 vessels engaged in the business, |‘The trade of these ports in grain has increased|the North, as this one seems to have done. Many ra 
which average about 900 bushels to the cargo, and | rapidly within the last ten years. In 1841, the|of the papers which exerted themselves in 1850, no 
require nine or ten days for the trip. ‘These ves-|export of wheat from Galatz was 100,845 quar-|in favour of executing the Fugitive Slave Law 
sels, making in the aggregate 6000 trips during | ters, and of Indian corn 35,394 quarters; and in|and upholding the Compromise, and in opposition la 
the eight months in the year in which they are | 1851, it was 134,474 quarters of wheat, and 350,-|to the abolitionists, are now the strongest oppo- co 
engaged, give a total of 4,800,000 bushels per | 682 quarters of corn, ‘The exports from Ibraila| nents of this bill, and assert that if it passes, it fr 
year sold in the Baltimore market, The oysters| were in 1841, 84,692 quarters of wheat, and 26,-| will give an amount of influence and respectabi- hi 
bring an average price of filty cents per bushel, |818 quarters of corn; but in 1851 they amounted | lity to political abolitionism which nothing else (\ 
which gives a grand total of $2,400,000 per year |to 283,106 quarters of wheat, and 646,617 quar-|could possibly have given it, Upon questions of to 
paid for oysters by the dealers in the city. Some|ters of corn. ‘This grain was raised principally|mere policy and expediency, compromises may te 
of the houses send by the Baltimore and Ohio,|in Moldavia and Wallachia, and with tolerable) be effected ; but, when men’s religious convictions W 
and Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad, to say |cultivation they are capable, especially Walla-|are assailed and their consciences violated, they es 
nothing of the other modes of transportation from|chia, of producing a much larger quantity. will go to the stake rather than compromise them ul 
eight to ten tons of “canned” oysters per day.| ‘The principal port or mart of trade on the|away. The present indications are that the reli- w 
‘I'he shells are carried for manure to all parts of | Black Sea is Trebizond. In 1846, the goods dis-| gious people of the North will go, in mass, against N 
Virginia and North Carolina. In the “ stocking” |embarked for Persia and Georgia, were valued at/| the bill, and our people ought to know that this is C 
of oysters, the shells will increase about one-|about $2,000,000, and in 1851 the imports|a fearful element to have excited and maddened c 
fourth, which would give a total of about 6,000,-|amounted to some $7,000,000. In 1852, the|against us and our institutions, —Louwisville ( Ky.) ¢ 
000 bushels of shells, which sell for two cents per | imports into Trebizond were valued at $8,967,000, | Journad, s 
bushel, making a return of $120,000 per year for|and the exports at $4,202,000—showing the dil- —_—— V 
the shells alone.— T'he Plough, the Loom and the|ference between the two of $4,645,000. The| ‘There is a moral rectitude fabricated in hu- t 
Anvil. most important portion of this trade belongs to the| man wisdom, which is beautiful to the natural I 
‘Turkish marine, next to this the Austrian, and next|eye, seizes on the passions, and draws from a a 
To ascertain a Horse's Age.—Every horse has|the British, The trade of Persia continues to pass | superficial judgment an inconsiderate approbation | 
six teeth above and below. Belore three years|through Trebizond, ‘The number of passengers|of what perhaps when it is scrutinized into, has 1 
old he sheds his middle ones—at three he sheds| which embark and disembark at this port is very | sprung from a love of popular applause, and tends o 
one more each side of the central teeth—at four| great. ‘The capital attracts vast numbers of emi-|to settle those who are active in it, in a rest and di 
he sheds the two corner and last of the fore-teeth.|grant people from the interior, In 1852, they|enjoyment of the work of their own hands.”—S. it 








Between four and five the horse cuts his under | amounted to some 18,000, ‘The nationality of the| Grudbd, , O 
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“Let us take heed we do not sometimes 
call thal zeal for God and his gospel, which is 
nothing else but our own tempestuous and stormy 
passions. True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and 
gentle flame, which maketh us active for God, 
but always within the sphere of love. It never 
calls for fire from heaven to consume those that 
differ a little from us in their apprehensions, It 


is like that kind of lightning (which the philoso- | cable from Spezzia to Corsica, and from Corsica 


phers speak of) that melts the sword within, but | 
singeth not the scabbard; it strives to save the | 
soul, but hurteth not the body. ‘True zeal is a 
living thing, and makes us always attive to edifi- 
cation, and not to destruction. If we keep the 
fire of zeal within the chimney, in its own proper | 
place, it never doth any hurt; it only warmeth, 
quickeneth, and enliveneth us; but if once we let 
it break out, and catch hold of the thatch of our 


flesh, and kindle our corrupt nature, and set the|ca and Sardinia, ever since the beginning of Sep- 


house of our body on fire, it is no longer zeal—ii 


is no heavenly fire,—it is a most destructive and | laid down, they may be connected instantaneous- | 


devouring thing.”—Selected, 
——— 


From the London Chronicle. 


Telegraphs and their Extension to Africa. 


It is a fortunate thing for commerce and the in- 
tercourse of communities that the electric wires 
have been found even more indispensable to gov- 


ernments than to the children of governments. | dered it necessary for the French and Sardinian 
The voz populi might have demanded telegraphic | governments to guarantee respectively four per 


facilities until it had grown hoarse, and yet never | 
have obtained them for continental enlightenment | 
—with the brilliant exceptions of France and Sar- 
dinia—never would have proved adequate to the 


possible fortune of telegraphic intercourse. The 
Sardinian Government has promised to complete 
the line from Genoa to Spezzia before May next, 
and thus to connect in one chain of telegraphic 
communication, the northernmost point of Scot- 
land with the southernmost point of Piedmont. 
The Mediterranean Telegraph Company have 
already advertised for tenders to lay down their 


to Sardinia, across the Straits of Bonifacio, and 
the vessels were to be ready to receive the cable, 
consisting of eighteen iron and copper wires, on 
or before the first of May next. The remaining 
portion of cable from Cape Suelada to Cape Ro- 
sas was to be finished and laid down by August, 
thus completing our connection with Africa this 
year. ‘Two hundred men of pith and sinew have 
been digging and delving in the islands of Corsi- 


tember, 1853, so that the moment the cables are 


ly to the land wires, and signals passed from AlI- 
rica to the European continent. All this work 
has been done by contracts taken and materials | 
already purchased within the limits of the capital, 
so that the company should be secured from liabi- 
lity beyond its subscribed stock, any loss falling 
upon the contractors. The bane of Continental 
undertakings, the supineness of the people, ren- 


cent, upon £180,000, the other five per cent. upon 
£120,000, for fifty years, from the moment of 
opening, up to which time the shareholders re- 





appreciation of this modern science, nor the won- 
ders worked by it. But the necessity of the gov- 
ernment became the opportunity of the people, | 
and we shall see how wonderfully has that oppor- | 
tunity been improved, and wonderfully and bene- | 
ficially has it operated within its peculiar district. 
The moving cause thus explained, the rapid and 
universal ramification of this method of intercom- 
munication and the wiry embrace which has en- | 





ceive four per cent., the total capital amounting 
to £300,000. Operations traced to Africa, and 
the wires connected to the Algerian lines of the 
French Government, we find that signals will be 
passed to the westernmost and easternmost points 
of the Algerian territory. 

Having reached thus far, we perceive that new 
wires are projected beyond these points, and with 
very important objects, ‘The French government 
providing for Algeria, the company commences 


circled and is encircling Denmark, Holland, Rus- again. From the westernmost point of Algeria, 
sia, Austria, Prussia, the union of Belgium, France, | then it is proposed to carry an underground line 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and even Africa, be-| through Morocco and Tangier to Gibraltar. The 
comes more easily appreciable; and it is with| English government would doubtless support such 
France, Sardinia, and Africa, and even with Gib-|a line. From the easternmost point of Algeria, a 
raltar, Malta, India, and the antipodes, that this | subterranean telegraph is projected through ‘Tunis 
notice has to do. land Tripoli to Alexandria, with a branch to Cairo 

Had we spoken, only a year since, of the lines! Suez, the main line to continue to Beyrout, Da- 
laid down on the continent, we should have been | mascus, Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussora, and along the 
confined to a few detached portions severed by | Persian Gulf, joining the Indian line at Heydera- 
frontiers, or counties, or districts, We should|bad. A submarine cable is also proposed from 
have found the southern Liverpool of France |'Tunis to Malta. Were the system now in opera- 
(Marseilles) still resorting to the old semaphore | tion, its importance to the government in the pre- 
to make known its wants; and continually “ iz-|sent crisis would be incalculable, for the wires | 
terrompu par le broullare”’—a siereoty ped phrase, | would connect England and France with their na- 
Which will be familiar to all our commercial and|val stations in the Mediterranean—with Egypt, 
especially to our Indian readers. This state of|Turkey, and India, all countries favourably dis- 
things has passed away. ‘he French Govern-| posed to us, and against the extension of Russian 
meu! has extended its lines to Marseilles for the | power—we could flash every movement of the 
Mediterranean, to Bayonne for Spain, and to|Emperor’s forces from the extremest portion of| 
Chamberry for Sardinia, Sardinia takes up the’ his line of operations to Downing street and the 
communication at Chamberry, and continues it to| Tuileries, and direct our fleets and armies to take | 
Genoa, and from Genoa lines are now erecting to/ positions in the Mediterranean or elsewhere, or | 
Spezzia. At Spezzia the Mediterranean cable! provide reinforcements, &c., ata moment’s notice, 
Will take up the link and extend it under the sea, Who knows but that war, should it unfortunately 
to Corsica ; across Corsica, under the Straits to|ensue, will be the cause of the provision of these | 
Bonafacio, over to the island of Sardinia, and| very means of communication, 
again under the sea from Cape Suelada to Cape 
Rosas in Africa. By a decree bearing date the| 
15th ult, (Jan’y), the French Government threw | wilderness, to the earthquake, and to the fire. To} 
open its African wires to the public. ‘Thus far|the sea, when the mind is tossed with tempest and 
do we run upon certain grounds; and alter hav-|not comforted, until He is pleased to arise who | 
ing explained the present advancement of portions | formerly said to the sea, * Peace be still ?’-—to the 
of the preceding works, we will pass on to the | wilderness, wherein we are taught to accept that 


——<_ 


| «The path of life is compared to the sea, to the | 





XUM 


food which He who feedeth the ravens seeth meet 
for us, although it may not always be grateful to 
the natural desire :—to the earthquake, because 
the earthly mind in us must be shaken and re- 
moved out of its place, before we can be formed 
into the image of the heavenly :—and to the fire, 
whereby everything of the first nature that is op- 
posed to the Divine nature and excellence, will be 
burnt up.”—Selected. 





Kidnapped Mexican Boys——On Thursday 
morning, a Spanish boy, about 18 years old, 
named Joseph Edward Ene Pobalo, passed through 
this city en route for Washington city, in charge 
of Adams & Co.’s Express Company Messengers. 
The story of his history is essentially romantic, 


| lt appears that some ten years ago, while bathing 


on the coast near the city of Campeachy, Mexico, 


|he, with five other boys, was stolen by a gang of 


French pirates, who kept them four years, and 
then sold them to a merchantman, who kept them 
two years, took them to the city of N. Orleans, 
and then sold them to a Louisiana planter for the 
term of their minority. Their owner was about 


|to re-sell them to a shipmaster, to make sailors of 


them, when the boy, Pobalo, made his escape, and 
worked his way to Lafayette, Indiana, where he 
attracted the notice of a gentleman who corre- 
sponded with the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton regarding him. The Minister became inter- 
ested in the story of the boy, and wrote to have 
him forwarded that he might restore him to his 
parents, if they were living. ‘The boy will pro- 
bably reach the Mexican Minister this evening, 
and be sent home, if there yet remains a home for 
him, The superintendents of the various railroads 
over which he has travelled since his history be- 
came known, have given him free passage, and 
the hotel keepers have declared his bills settled on 
sight.—Cin, News, March 3d, 





Condensing Chemical Gases in Chimneys.— 
A very great improvement has been effected in 
many of the chemical works here by condensing 
gases which used to escape out of their chimneys, 
and which destroyed vegetation for miles around 
their neighbourhoods. The gases are now drawn 
into a horizontal flue which runs behind the fur- 
naces, and carries the gases to a square tower 
about 45 feet high, which has a partition running 
down through its middle, filled with pieces of coke. 
Water is discharged with a force pump, worked 
by a steam engine, down one partition of the tower, 
aud the gases being drawn up through the other 
partition to the top, (which is covered,) are there 
condensed, and trickle down with the water 
through the coke, and pass into a receiver, from 
which they are taken and treated in such a man- 
ner as to render them valuable chemical products, 
One chemical work, afier building a chimney 
441 feet high to carry off the deleterious gases, 
just then discovered they did not require the chim- 
ney; that the refuse gases which it was built to 
carry away, could be condensed in a dwarf tower, 
and made into marketable products. ‘Thus it is, 
improvements of the most simple character are 
the means of eflecting wonder/ul reforms in every 
department of art and manufacture. Some of the 
English engineers have proposed horizontal chim- 
neys for war vessels; the idea is a good one.— 
London Corres. of the Scientific American. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction 


of Poor Children. 

A meeting of “The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held on Second-day evening, Fourth month 3rd, 1854, 
at 8 o’clock, at the committee-room, Mulberry street 
meeting-house. Epwarp Ricuis, Clerk. 
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In our twenty-third number we quoted from the 
New York Tribune an account of the burning of 
a negro in the neighbourhood of Natchez, so given 
as to convey the impression that the barbarous 
act occurred recently. We see this is denied in 
several of the papers, and is said to have originated 
from a fact of the kind, which took place some- 
where in Mississippi several years ago. 

We mention the circumstance in order to cor- 
rect any erroneous impression, which may have 
been conveyed to our readers by our quoting the| 
article 





Will our correspondent whose communication 
is dated West Chester, Third month, &c., give! 
the name and page of the Work from which the| 
extract, on which the comments are made, is| 
taken? 

The last number of ‘ The British Friend” con- 
tains the following address to the Czar of Russia 
presented by a deputation from the Meeting for 
Sufferings in London, on the 10th ultimo. 

To Nicholas, Emperor of all the Russias. 

‘* May it please the Emperor, 

“ We, the undersigned, members of a meeting 
representing the religious Society of Friends (com-| 
monly call: d Quakers) in Great Britain, venture 
to approach the Imperial presence, under a deep 
conviction of religious duty, and in the constrain- | 
ing love of Christ our Saviour. 

‘¢ We are moreover encouraged so to do, by the 
many proofs of condescension and Christian kind- | 
ness manifested by thy late illustrious brother, | 
the Emperor Alexander, as well as by thy hon-| 





|solemn day when ‘ every one of us shall give ac- 


| Saviour’s love to exchange an earthly for a hea- 


| furnished them with a reply to the address, 


|session of his provinces, 





oured mother, to some of our brethren in religious 
profession. 

“ It is well known that, apart from political con-| 
siderations, we have, as a Christian Church, uni- 
formly upheld a testimony against war, on the 
simple ground that it is utterly condemned by the 
precepts of Christianity, as well as altogether in- 
compatible with the spirit of its Divine Founder, | 
who is emphatically styled the ‘ Prince of Peace.’ 
This conviction we have repeatedly pressed upon 
our own rulers, and often, in the language of bold | 
but respectful remonstrance, have we urged upon | 
them the maintenance of Peace, as the true} 
policy, as well as manifest duty, of a Christian 
government. 

“ And now, O Great Prince, permit us to ex- 
press the sorrow which fills our hearts, as Chris- | 
tians and as men, in contemplating the probability | 
of war in any portion of the continent of Europe. 
Deeply to be deplored would it be were that peace, | 
which to a very large extent has happily prevailed 
so many years, exchanged for the unspeakable} 
horrors of war, with all its attendant moral evil 
and physical suffering. 

“jt is not our business, nor do we presume to| 
offer any opinion upon the questions now at issue | 
between the Imperial Government of Russia and | 
that of any other country ; but estimating the| 
exalted position in which Divine Providence has} 
placed thee, and the solemn responsibilities de- | 
volving upon thee, not only as an earthly poten-| 
tate, but also as a believer in that gospel which| 
proclaims ‘ peace on earth,’ and ‘ good-will to-| 
ward men,’ we implore Him, by whom ‘ Kings! 
reign and Princes decree justice,’ so to influence | 
thy heart and direct thy councils at this moment-| 
ous crisis, that thou mayest practically exhibit to 
the nations, and even to those who do not profess | 
the ‘ like precious faith,’ the efficacy of the gospel | 





| rection of the Greeks in parts of Turkey still continues. 


of Christ, and the universal application of his com- 
mand, ‘ Love yourenemies ; bless them that curse 
you; do géod to them that hate you; and pray 
for them whieh despitefully use you and persecute 
you ; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven,’ 

“The more fully the Christian is persuaded of 
the justice of his own cause, the greater his mag- 
nanimity in the exercise of forbearance. May the 
Lord make thee the honoured instrument of exem- 
plifying this true nobility; thereby securing to 
thyself and to thy vast dominions that true glory 
and those rich blessings which could never result 
from the most successful appeal to arms, 

“Thus, O mighty Prince, may the miseries 
and devastation of war be averted; and, in that 


count of himself to God,’ may the benediction of 
the Redeemer apply to thee, ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God,’ and mayest thou be permitted through a 


venly crown—‘ a crown of glory which fadeth not 
away.’” 
London, First Month 11, 1854. 


[Here follow the signatures. ] 


The Czar received and treated the deputation 
with much courtesy, and entered into some expla- 
nation of the causes to which he attributes the 
existence of the present serious condition of Eu- 
rope. He also, through his minister, Nesselrode, | 


He disclaimed, of course, all sinister designs in| 
the demands made by him upon the Sultan of 
Turkey, and all desire of conquest in taking pos- 
His sentiments in re- 
gard to the desirableness of peace and the horrors 
of war, were, he said, entirely consonant with 
those of the Society of Friends. He was above 
resenting personal insults, and was ready to hold | 
out his hand to his enemies in the true Christian | 
spirit. In short, according to his own account, 
he has been grievously imposed upon and grossly 
misrepresented, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The steamship Africa brings Liverpool dates to the} 
11th ult. 

But little action of importance has taken place near 
the seat of war. One Russian division of the army 
came into conflict with another, and it is said some 
hundred lives were lost before it was discovered that 
they were killing their friends by mistake. The insur- 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Flour is still falling. Cotton 
declining. The English fleet to operate against the} 
Russians in the North, was at the last account leaving 
Spithead for the Baltic. 

AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA continue indisposed to} 
take an active part in the present war. | 

SPAIN is in an unsettled state. 

FRANCE.—The war spirit is strong throughout the 
community. 

CUBA.—The “ Black Warrior” has been released on | 
the payment of six thousand dollars by her consignees. 
This amount was paid under protest. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN.—Considerable bodies of ice are 
floating southward down the Atlantic, and the steam- 
ship Pacific was much delayed in her voyage thereby. 

UNITED STATES.—VPennsylvania.—Deaths in Phila- 
delphia last week, 181; of various diseases of lungs, 41. | 
Weather very cold for the season during the week. A 
bill has passed the House of Representatives of this | 
State, to establish the “Farmers High School of Penn- 
sylvania.” The “City of Glasgow” steamship has been | 
some time due at Philadelphia, and fears are en- 
tertained that she has fallen in with the ice. 

New York.—Deaths in the city last week, 513. A} 
man frozen to death on the night of the 27th ult., in the 
highlands. Very cold and blustering near the lakes. 

Louisiana.—The House of Representatives of this| 
State has passed unanimously a set of Resolutions con- 
demning the Nebraska Bill. 

In the United States, 23 steamers were sunk, burnt, 











or blown up in the First and Second months this year, 
principally on the Mississippi and its tributaries. Lives 
lost, nearly 200. Property destroyed, over a million 
dollars worth. 

Texas.—On the 20th of the Second month, the prai- 
ries were in good state for grazing. Peas were in 
bloom; Indian corn had been planted, and the wheat 
looked unusually vigorous and flourishing. 

California.—The Walker Expedition, to seize on part 
of the Spanish provinces south of California, has been 
unsuccessful. Great rains have for some time impeded 
the operations of the gold miners, yet the accounts from 
the mines were encouraging. 





A stated meeting of “The Association of Friends for 
the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will 
be held on Fifth-day, Fourth month 6th, 1854, at 8 
o'clock, p. M., in the third-story room of Friends’ book- 
store, No. 84 Arch street. 

CHarLeR J. ALLEN, Secretary. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding-school 
at West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
the 7th of Fourth month, at 7 o’clock, p. M.; the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, at 4 P. m., and the Committee on 
Admissions, at 5 Pp. M. 

The Visiting Committee will attend the semi-annual 
examination of the Schools, on Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth-days of the same week. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philada., Third mo. 25th, 1854. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside 
at Tunessassah ; to be engaged in managing the farm, 
belonging to the committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and other domestic concerns of the family. Also, 
a suitable Friend to teach the school. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton We 
377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 
Arch street. 

——E 

MarRiED, on Fifth-day, the 2d of Third month, 1854, 
at Friends’ meeting, on Nantucket, Jonny Boapus, of 
White Haven, Cumberland county, England, to Hannan 


| M. Heaton, daughter of the late Adna Heaton, of Platte- 


kill, Ulster county, New York. 





Diep, on the 10th of Second month, 1854, after a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with resignation and 
Christian patience, Davip Hots, in the 84th year of his 
age ; a useful member of Carmel Monthly Meeting, Co- 
lumbiana county, Ohio. During his confinement he 


| was often engaged in supplication. Being asked how 


he was, he replied, “I have had a hard time, but not- 
withstanding my bodily afflictions, I have pleasant sea- 
sons; blessed be His holy name, he will not cast me 
off.” He gave directions for his coffin to be made plain, 
without stain or varnish. A few hours before his death 
he said, “I am going, I am going ;” and on being asked 
if he was willing, he answered, “ Yes; all I want, all I 
crave now is, to be received into the mansions of peace 
and rest ;” affording a comfortable hope to his friends 
that his end was peace. 





, on the morning of the 14th of Third month, 
1854, in the 68th year of her age, Exizasetu C. Mason, 
a minister and member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. Convinced in early life that 
the doctrines and testimonies of the religious Society, in 
which she was educated, were in accordance with true 
Christianity, it was her abiding concern humbly, iy e 
firmly to uphold them both by precept and example, a 
submitting to the cross of Christ, to walk in conformity 
with the profession which she deemed it her duty to 
make. Though gifted with mental endowments of a 


| superior order, with sound judgment, and a cultivated 


intellect, sanctified by Divine grace, which qualified her 
for usefulness in the church, she sought not a prominent 
or conspicuous place, but to be anything or nothing, 
as might be consistent with the Lord’s will. For some 
months before her decease, the infirmities of disease and 
advancing age deprived her of the opportunity of attend- 
ing religious meetings, but whilst ability was afforded, 
she was an example of diligence in the performance of 
that importaat duty; and it is believed the language 
might have been adopted by her, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord the righteous judge shall give me 
at that day.” 
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